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of certain schools, the relations among various schools may be 
difficult to trace. Any such deviation from the monistic point 
of view, however, would probably be regarded by the author as 
a case of "philosophical decadence." 

C. F. Taeusch. 

TULANE UNIVEESITY. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

The Evolution of World Peace: Essays arranged and edited by F. S. 
Marvin. London: H. Milford, Oxford: the University Press, 1921. 
Pp. 191. Price, 9s. 6d. net. 

This series of essays and lectures delivered at the Unity Schools in 1920 
was arranged in conjunction with the League of Nations Union and in- 
troduces the League by stressing certain great and relevant periods of his- 
tory, the |Pax Romana, the Papacy of Innocent III, The French Revolu- 
tion as a world force and the congress of Vienna, explaining each section 
cut across the strand of history in relation to the ideal of peace which was 
common to all. They are as good as can be expected within the compass 
of a score of pages, and especially Sir Paul Vinogradoff on the work of 
Rome, Mr. G. W. Clark on Grotius, Mr. H. W. C. Davis on the Papacy of 
Innocent III. The main thesis is the unification of mankind, and the im- 
plications of the fact that all the world has come into touch, and that co- 
operation is a growing quality. But what can be said of the contribution 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, added, perhaps, as a popular feature to the course? It 
is not long since he was turning in the Salvaging of Civilisation from the 
League and calling on men to turn their eyes from all such makeshifts and 
to concentrate on the more arduous ideal of human unity. Of the League 
of Nations he wrote then : 

"The phrase has a thin and litigious flavour. What loyalty and what devo- 
tion can we expect this multiple association to command? It has no unity — no 
personality. It is like asking a man to love the average member of a woman's 
club instead of loving his wife. 

"For the idea of man, for human unity, for one common blood, for the one 
order of the world, I can imagine men living and dying, but not for a miscella- 
neous assembly that will not mix — even in its name. It has no central idea, no 
heart to it, tins League of Nations formula." 

Though his aversion from the League of Nations is less trenchantly 
expressed in the present essay (it is merely termed "quite insufficient for 
the present necessity of Europe "), his ideal is clearly, a widely divergent 
one, that of the world state. 

The Origin of Sexual Modesty. By Edward Westermarck. London: 
The Athenaeum Press, 1921. (The British Society for the Study of Sex 
Psychology.) Pp. 20. Price, Is. 

Professor Westermarck, who is treating the subject of this paper more 
fully in the forthcoming edition of his weff-known History of Human Mar- 
riage, was, as he tells us, interested at an early date in the problem why the 
sexual functions should be wrapped up in a veil of secrecy, with the awful 
feeling of shame as penalty for improper exposure. His interest led to the 
writing of his book on the history of marriage, in which, however, the 
problem of sexual shame is dealt with in a few lines only. 
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After mentioning instances of sexual modesty among primitive people in 
different parts of the world, the theories as to the origin of this sentiment 
are here examined. If the fear of the approach of an enemy were at the 
bottom of sexual modesty, might we not (Dr. Westermarck asks) expect to 
find a feeling of bashfulness also with regard to sleep, which implies a much 
greater degree of defencelessness and a much longer exposure to danger? 
Fear of being disturbed by rivals cannot have been the originating cause of 
sexual secrecy considering that men exhibit this feeling chiefly towards 
women, and that it is even more marked in women than in men. Fear of 
causing disgust in others has been proposed as a solution, but if the sexual 
function were intrinsically disgusting to outsiders, how could the feelings 
centring round it be the favourite topic of polite literature and the stage? 
(P. 6.) 

He believes that the coyness which the female animal shows when she is 
courted by the male, is one root of the feeling, which would account for its 
peculiarly feminine character. But not the only root. The feeling against 
incest, or, more strictly speaking, the sexual aversion which prevails be- 
tween members of the same domestic circle (with the exception, of course, 
of husband and wife) is an indication of a close connection with sexual 
modesty; and it appears to be the rule that sexual modesty is especially 
strongly developed in relations between members of the same family 
circle or kin. Dr. Westermarck bases his study of the whole question 
on wide survey and is able to dispose of certain one-sided theories, such 
as Mr. Keane's "original explanation" of the reluctance of the mother-in- 
law to meet her son-in-law by reference to the Patagonian practice of the 
head of the family dispatching some aged woman (a mother-in-law by pref- 
erence) on the death of any young person. "Mr. Keane does not tell us 
(Dr. Westermarck adds) how it happened that the murder of the Patago- 
nian mother-in-law caused a panic in mothers-in-law all over the world. " 
The small paper is a valuable critical survey of the question and the sum- 
ming up appears to be final, though the promised fuller treatment will be 
awaited with interest. 

The Play Function of Sex. By Havelock Ellis. London: The Athe- 
naeum Press, 1921. (The British Society for the Study of Sex Psychology, 
Publication No. 8.) Pp. 12. Price, Is. net. 

This term (the play function of sex) was devised and used by Professor 
Maurice Parmelee (in a vaguer and more extended sense) in his Personality 
and Conduct. Dr. Havelock Ellis under this heading emphasises with his 
usual mastery and candour the immense importance for the individual of 
the development of erotic personality and for human society, of the 
acquirement of the art of love. 

The Psychology of Daydbeams. By Dr. J. Varendonck. London: 
G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 367. Price, 18s. net. 

This is an exhaustive analysis of the "chains" or daydreams forged by 
what Dr. Varendonck calls the fore-conscious mind, of which a number are 
given. He succeeded in bringing to consciousness his own chains of 
thought originating in circumstances without the interference of will, and 
studied their peculiarities; and points out the characteristics they have in 
common. Daydreaming has relation with the dream state and also with 
what we may call inspiration of genius; it betrays preoccupations with un- 
solved problems, cares, or overwhelming impressions which require accom- 
modation. "They all strive towards the future; they all seem to prepare 
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some accommodation, to obtain some prospective advantage to the ego, in 
fine, they are attempts at adaptation; such is their biological meaning. " 
They may assist the conscious mind, the unconscious ego, as Jastrow hints, 
perhaps watching over our safety when our waking thoughts are busy else- 
where. Another aspect is the cathartic, and it has been pointed out by 
others that daydreaming offers an escape from a censorship that is too 
stringent in its repression, and consequently constitutes a safety-valve for 
the action of strong affects. 

J. 

The Message of Plato: a reinterpretation of the Republic. By Edward 
J. Urwick, M.A., Head of the Ratan Tata Department of Social Science 
and Administration, University of London. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 1920. Pp. xii, 263. Price, 18s. net. 

This is an attempt to reinterpret Plato's Republic in the light of the Ve- 
danta philosophy. The author believes, like some other recent students 
of Greek philosophy; that Socrates and Plato were closely connected with 
the Pythagorean school. He accepts, moreover, the view of Schure' and 
others, that Pythagoras was one of the " Great Initiates, " whose teachings 
were in the main concentrated in Egypt and in some parts of Asia. He 
thinks that Socrates and Plato, if not themselves "initiates," were at least 
in close touch with the mystical doctrines of the East, and that their utter- 
ances cannot be properly interpreted without reference to Oriental specula- 
tions. It would hardly be within the province of this Jotjbnal to discuss 
these views, nor am I competent for such a task. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that there are at least many points at which Plato's teaching may be 
profitably compared with that of Eastern thinkers. The social classes, for 
instance, that are recognized by Plato bear a close resemblance to the In- 
dian castes, especially as these were understood in earlier times and inter- 
preted in the Laws of Manu; and the general basis for the caste system that 
is expounded by such a writer as Bhagavan Das is very similar to that set 
forth by Plato. But Mr. TJrwick's contention carries us far beyond such 
resemblances; and one would like to have fuller evidence than he supplies 
for the intimate connection that he postulates. Some further reference to 
Eastern writers and to the way in which Plato's doctrines were afterwards 
interpreted by Plotinus might have been interesting in this connection. In 
general, he contents himself with references to the Bhagavat Gita. 
. The chief interest of the book, of course, lies in its fresh interpretation of 
the Republic. I am disposed to agree with Mr. Urwick in thinking that the 
dialectical character of that work has, in general, not been sufficiently recog- 
nised. There has been too much tendency to accept the statements con- 
tained in any part of it as representing Plato's final view. This is un- 
doubtedly rash — partly because it is uncertain how far Plato is reproducing 
the doctrines of Socrates, rather than setting forth his own; but still more 
because it is pretty clear that the views expressed in the later books must be 
taken to a large extent as superseding those that are contained in the earlier, 
and it is by no means easy to determine how far this super-session is intended 
to carry us. Especially, it is not easy to see how far the statement at the 
end of the ninth book and throughout the tenth must be taken as modify- 
ing the earlier statements. I agree with Mr. Urwick in thinking that they 
introduce a very considerable modification; and, in particular, that they 
are meant to transfer the emphasis from the state to the individual soul. 
That this change brings Plato's view nearer to Oriental thought than one 
might be led from the earlier books to suppose is, I think, very apparent. 
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Whether it carries with it all the implications that Mr. Urwick seeks to 
bring out is more doubtful. 

Whatever one may think of the details of Mr. Urwick's treatment, how- 
ever, it is at least obvious that his book is written with great earnestness 
and enthusiasm; and it it may be expected to help very materially in bring- 
ing about a better understanding between Eastern and Western philosophy. 
It ought also to help the "general reader, " for whom it is avowedly written, 
to realise some of the difficult and vital problems that are raised by Plato's 
writings, and that still await solution by the "specialist." 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

London. 

In Search of the Soul, and the Mechanism of Thought, Emotion and 
Conduct; a treatise in two volumes, containing a brief but comprehen- 
sive history of the Philosophical Speculations and Scientific Researches 
from ancient times to the present day, as well as an original attempt to 
account for the Mind and Character of Man, and establish the principles 
of a science of ethology. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Pp. vi, 516, 361. Price, 42s. net. 

The main object of this book is to set forth a general theory of the locali- 
sation of mental functions in the brain; but it includes a sketch ( too slight 
to be of much value) of philosophical speculations from the earliest times, 
and an account of the history of physiology, with special reference to phren- 
ology. The work of Gall is highly commended; and regret is expressed 
that its value was long obscured by the charlatanism of some of his 
followers — notably Spurzheim and Combe. In the second volume Dr. 
Hollander gives an account of his own very important researches, and in- 
dicates the general conclusions to which he has been led. The only part 
that is of special interest to readers of this Journal is that dealing with the 
subject which, following J. S. Mill, he calls ethology. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. James Ward contributed an article in criticism of Mill's 
view on this subject to one of the early numbers of this Journal. 

Ethology is, of course, quite different from Ethics. It is not concerned 
with the valuation of human conduct, but rather with the biological and 
other conditions by which human conduct is affected. What Dr. Hollan- 
der is specially concerned with is the localisation in the brain of impulses 
affecting conduct. He deals with the general nature of emotion and in- 
stinct, and more particularly with anger, fear, suspicion, the sexual pro- 
pensity, parental and filial love, love of home and country, love of praise, 
self-esteem, etc., and he discusses the bearing of the results at which he has 
arrived upon the practical problems of education, the treatment of criminals 
and the insane, and similar questions. The value of his results can only be 
properly estimated by experts in physiology; but it is obvious even to a 
layman that Dr. Hollander has devoted a great deal of attention to these 
subjects, that his investigations have been carefully carried out, and that 
his conclusions are stated with due caution. The materials that he has 
supplied, especially with reference to the more abnormal aspects of human 
experience, are of very great interest. It is a pity that they are contained 
in a work so bulky and costly as to be inaccessible to many readers. Per- 
haps he may be induced to bring out his most important results in a more 
convenient form. 

It may be well to note that Dr. Hollander does not consider that his 
theory of the localisation of mental functions in the brain involves a doc- 
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trine of pure materialism and determinism. He believes that a human 
being is essentially "a soul" and that the bodily organism only supplies 
materials for its' final choice. It can hardly be said, however, that his 
treatment of the more metaphysical aspects of the subject is very clear or 
fully thought out. 

The book may be heartily recommended to all who are interested in the 
special subjects with which it is mainly concerned. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 

London. 

Impeessions and Comments: Second Series 1914-1920. By Havelock 
Ellis. London: Constable & Co., 1921. Pp. 248. Price, 12s. net. 

These brief and profound apereus are various and individual in their ap- 
peal. I can only indicate which ones among them strike me as particularly 
happy and significant. 

The descriptive anecdote on page 131, of the Woman's modesty which 
"has become courage and yet remains modesty" reminds me of the great 
campaign for the fundamental rights of women and*of the unborn, which-is 
still being led in America by the woman who initiated it; and perhaps most 
necessary of all, in these days of panic and impertinent legislative repres- 
sion, is the sketch of Bishops and Archbishops in full cry (on p. 39) : "What 
is the thirst for alcohol and morphia and all the poisons of the apothecary 
compared with the soul-destroying thirst for the poison of Laws?" 

Freudians will find the essential message and sane values in psycho-ana- 
lytic dogma compressed and crystallized into a page and a half , on "how 
great a part is played in the lives of men and women by some little concealed 
germ of abnormality"; — compare the vividly discriminating and sugges- 
tive thumb-nail sketch of a pronounced and fine intermediate type on page 
43. And the ethnic aspect of psychology has never been more fascinatingly 
illustrated than in the descriptions of East Anglian people and art, or 
the definition of the Somersetshire genius as expressed in Walter Bagehot 
and William Blake. 

F. W. Stella Beowne. 

The Elements op Social Science. By R. M. Maciver. London: Me- 
thuen&Co.,Ltd., 1921. Pp.vi, 186. Price, 6s. net. 

Professor Maciver's present study suggests comparison with his earlier 
Community; and in both books the conception of social activities and*the 
successive stages of society are considered and summarised. There is 
nothing controversial about his treatment; if he speaks slightingly of the 
ideas of Herbert Spencer, Benjamin Kidd or the Hegelian school as mis- 
leading, that is no novelty now; for State worship has had its_ day. " There 
is no mystery in the state, or in the community of which it is merely an 
organ; . . . society exists only in its members; if we pursue any social 
ideal which means anything else than the good of social individuals, we are 
pursuing a figment." 

What, we may ask, is of value in this- study? It certainly does not pre- 
sent sociology as a "general and architectonic" science, but rather gives us 
apt common-sense generalisations about society. But the historical pre- 
sentment of the successive stages of society is definitely partial and unduly 
condensed, and the whole book is aimed somewhat low, even if written (as 
it claims) for the general reader. The obvious is never spared; and the 
general reader is offered the following food for thought: "No one can read 
history without being impressed by the changefulness of social conditions; 
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manners and morals, customs and codes, seem part of the eternal flux. " 
This eternal flux is so obvious that it surely need not be insisted on. 

M. J. 
London. 

The Rational Good ; A Study in the Logic of Practice. By L.T. Hob- 
house, D.Litt., LL.D. London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd., New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1921. Pp. 165. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

In this candid and persuasive work the basis and end of human action 
is considered, and the principle of a rational ethics. Is there, Mr. 
Hobhouse enquires, a rational and therefore a demonstrable standard of 
values to which men's actions and the institutions of society may be re- 
ferred for judgment, and if there be such a standard (the rational good) in 
what sort of fife is it realised, and what authority does it possess over the 
actual conduct of men? His answer is that the judgment " this is good " is 
the assertion of a fact as well as the expression of attitude, and the fact 
asserted is a harmony between feeling and experience. By harmony is 
meant, in the last analysis, a form of mutual support (p. 69) . In describing 
anything as good, we assert a harmonious relation of which it is one term. 
"The term may legitimately be called good as pertaining to this harmony, 
but the concrete truth involves both terms in that relation," and "good," 
therefore, is a harmony of experience and feeling in the generic senses de- 
scribed, and any element — feeling or other experience — that enters into this 
harmony is called good by right of membership. The rational good is in the 
first place consistent throughout, not clashing with anything else reason- 
ably held good, it also has an universal ground, and is objective; — that is, 
the j udgment of the good must not depend on any peculiarity of the individ- 
ual who forms it. _ Unfortunately, as Mr. Hobhouse admits, we cannot 
hope to attain the idea of rationality in the world as it now is, and he in- 
dicates that "of course you cannot be rational, but be as rational as you 
ever can be." 

The Salvaging of Civilization. By H. G. Wells. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Pp. 199. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Wells' daring consists not so much in the brilliance of his idea — 
others too have felt that "a resolute push for quite a short period now 
might reconstruct the entire basis of our collective life" — as in the detailed 
working out of a project so conceived. 

It is a sovereign super-state, and not a league of nations, which is to be 
the object of this vast reorganisation. It is to this that Mr. Wells' educa- 
tional reforms are to be directed. Existing governments are to be regarded 
merely as local trustees for the coming human commonweal. Thus only 
will the world of political thought approximate the present advanced status 
of science. That the project can tap the springs of human motivation is 
shown by the cases of Christianity and Islam— Mr. Wells of course forgets 
that both had a hostile field upon which to feed — and the more recent ex- 
perience of Mr. Wilson. 

C. F. T. 

While Europe Waits foe Peace. By Pierrepont B. Noyes. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 99. Price, S1.50. 

The author was the American member of the Rhineland Commission to 
which the Allies gave supreme authority in the occupied regions of Ger- 
many, hence speaks from first-hand information. He is attempting to 
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overcome the "dangerous optimism" resulting from American indifference 
to and ignorance of the "impending tragedy" in Europe. We are taking 
the opposite extreme of our pre-war attitude by regarding the larger 
economic problems of reconstruction as mere matters of further financial 
miracles. "Little progress has been made toward European restoration 
. . . nor can any be made without our help." Even Britain cannot take 
anyone else into her boat without sinking it; while France is unwilling to let 
Germany become economically strong, the only chance she has of receiving 
an indemnity. The proposed fifteen-year "hostile occupation" of the 
Rhineland by France is " certain to prove a curse to the world, " largely be- 
cause of the temptation to organize "Revolutions" which have no popular 
support. The Continent is due for a social or political debacle which will 
eventuate in a general economic crash. France, Belgium, Poland, and 
Italy are launched on militaristic programs that restore Europe to the old- 
fashioned "bargainings" that have ever proved her undoing. If we per- 
sist in refusing to enter the League of Nations, we "commit a crime against 
the peace of the world." The author urges the cancellation of France's 
debt to us, but disagrees with Keynes that a similar procedure should be 
adopted toward Great Britain. The reader may not agree with some of 
the opinions or speculations of this book, but the facts presented are of such 
a nature as to give anyone pause who wishes to know more of the truth 
about present conditions in Europe. 

C. F. T. 

An Introduction to the Psychological Problems of Industry. By 
Frank Watts. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 240. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

The factor of the human element in industry to which insufficient atten- 
tion was paid of the early "efficiency engineers" was not neglected by 
English thinkers such as Robert Owen; soon after the arrival of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and more than half a century ago Ruskin sounded an 
appeal to the scientific study of human nature in industry and economics. 
But the prevailing temper of the period was materialistic, and labour con- 
tinued to be organised on the principle that man might be safely treated 
as a mechanical unit of a machine and little more. Mr. Watts's book is a 
summary, in an enlightened and impartial spirit, of the important branch 
of the psychologist's work in an ordered society in selecting scientifically 
the right man for particular forms of employment; and emphasises the 
growing strength to-day of the general desire among both employers and 
employed for the reversal of the tendency which the early scientific man- 
agement undoubtedly accelerated, that tendency which was making it 
increasingly necessary for the workers to adapt themselves both mentally 
and physically to the demands of the machinery they were called on to 
work or to feed. When this reversal has been carried out to the extent 
that machines have been modified to fit men instead of men modified to 
fit machines, the work of factory can be planned involving no initial human 
wastage, and providing for an upward passage of human ability through 
the various departments. Chapters II -to V are mainly a historical sum- 
mary of what has been done in the case of Industrial fatigue and its elim- 
ination by motion study, vocational selection, and scientific management 
and labour. The concluding chapters deal with the less specialised psy- 
chological problems of industry, such as industrial unrest, and contains 
suggestive proposals for the reorganisation of industry, psychologically 
considered. 

E. F. 
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Mind Eneegy: Lectubes and Essays. By Henri Bergson, translated 

by H. Wildon Carr. London: Macmillan & Co., 1920. Pp. x, 212. 

Price, 10s. net. 

A welcome translation of L'Energie Spirituelle, which is not merely 
authorized, Professor Wildon Carr tells us in his preface, but has been 
revised by M. Bergson himself. The book consists of a collection of 
seven lectures and essays centred about the idea of a spiritual energy which 
uses and overflows the body but is not of it. It contains the Huxley 
Lecture on "Consciousness and Life," delivered at Birmingham in 1911; 
an essay on "Soul and Body"; the presidential address of 1913 to the 
Society for Psychical Research; a lecture on "Dreams," given in 1901; a 
brilliant article on "False Recognition," published in 1908; another on 
"Intellectual Effort," published in 1902; and a closely reasoned paper 
submitted to the Geneva Congress of Philosophy in 1904 on "Brain and 
Thought: A Philosophical Illusion." 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to the unity of impression 
produced by this collection; or to the persuasiveness which the clarity of 
style and abundance of apt illustration imparts to the work. The last 
three chapters, in particular, ought to be well pondered by all non-Berg- 
sonians. There may well be explanations less favourable to the main 
thesis of the whole work, of the fact that intellectual effort implies not 
only images and their manipulation, but also an idea ("scheme") of a 
different kind. An admission that in intellectual work we are aware not 
only of particular images but also of a structure of universals embodied in 
them would fit the facts and have quite other philosophical consequences. 
Nevertheless the many suggestive fines of thought here presented both 
deserve, and would repay, careful consideration. 

A. E. Heath. 

Primitive Society. By E. S. Hartland. London: Methuen & Co., 

Ltd., 1921. Pp. vi, 180. Price, 6s. net. 

Mr. Hartland gives in this readable and convenient form a restatement 
of the facts and arguments leading to the conclusion that the earliest 
ascertainable method of deriving kinship is through the woman only, and 
that patrilineal reckoning is a later development. The matriarchal theory 
had hardly been seriously considered up to the seventh decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when Bachhofen and McLennan broke new ground with 
Das Mutterrecht and Primitive Marriage. The ^theory was elaborated by 
Professor Giraud-Teulon in 1884 and corroborated by Professor Robertson 
Smith in the following year. At the close of the nineteenth century the 
work of Professor Baldwin Spencer and Mr. Gillen among certain primitive 
tribes in the centre of Australia and then a more extensive examination of 
the aborigines of North America gave an impetus to the attack on the uni- 
versal priority of maternal kinship. Mr. Hartland exhibits and summarises 
the evidence for matrilineal kinship in different parts of the world, and 
concludes that wherever in the Eastern hemisphere there exists a concur- 
rence of matrilineal and non-matrifineal features in the same society, the 
matrilineal features are always the more archaic, which raises a strong 
presumption that this is also true of the Western. 

The Case of Korea. By Henry Chung. New York: Fleming H. Revell 

Co., 1921. Pp. 365. 

Two things impress one in reading this volume. One is the thorough- 
going analysis of the situation in the Hermit Kingdom. The author's 
treatment includes the earlier diplomatic relations and the later and more 
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recent movements to restore independence, together with the dominant 
part played by Japan in the "political and judicial oppression," "eco- 
nomic exploitation, "intellectual strangulation," "imposition of social 
evils," and "persecution of the church." The second feature of the book 
is the objective character of the evidence. Very few of the descriptions 
are given in an opinionated manner; practically all are drawn from Japa- 
nese or foreign sources, and formulated in practical, even legal, phraseology. 
The currency of this work in America will require not only explanations, 
but perhaps even overt acts indicative of the good faith of the nation which 
Mr. Chung so masterfully indicts. 

C. F. T. 

The Acquisitive Society. By R. H. Tawney. London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 242. Price, 4s. 6d. net. 

This small book is a forcible, and we might almost say a religious, plea 
for other motives and other principles in society. The day of the acquisi- 
tive society is over, and the day for a functional society seems to Mr. 
Tawney, at hand — a society in which industry and property and economic 
activity will be treated as functions, to be tested, at every point by their 
relation to a social purpose. And every function should be directed to a 
certain purpose, it must be "an activity which embodies and expresses 
the idea of social purpose." 

The application of the idea of function would eliminate the surpluses 
which are the subject of contention to-day and would make it evident that 
remuneration should be based upon service, not upon chance, or privilege, 
or the power to use opportunities to drive a hard bargain. To the cry of 
increased production the answer is "Produce what?" Food, clothing, 
house-room, art, knowledge — or some of the superfluities which "should 
not have been produced until other articles had been produced in sufficient 
abundance or should not have been produced at all?" 

The true cause of industrial strife is that if men recognise no law superior 
to their desires, they must fight when their desires collide. The problem 
is a psychological one. But experiments such as that of the Manchester 
Building Guild, organised not for profits but for the discharge of profes- 
sional duties, have demonstrated the existence of the self-discipline of 
responsibility and professional pride, under conditions in which the com- 
mittee is governed by representatives of the building trade unions, together 
with administrators and technicians, thus including craftsmen and pro- 
fessional elements in a single organisation. The standard of zeal, effi- 
ciency, and esprit de corps shown in contracts undertaken by such guilds 
are said to be strikingly above what is normal in the industry. 

F. B. 

The Belief in God and Immortality. By James H. Leuba. Chicago : 
The Open Court Publishing Company. Pp. xxviii, 333. Price, $2.50. 

A reprint of the book published under the same title in 1916, the content 
remaining practically unchanged. The heart of the book consists in the 
statistics given in Part II, showing that the belief in God and immortality 
is not prevalent among men of learning. The first publication of these 
figures, we learn in the preface, resulted in uncritical acceptance or unsup- 
ported denials, and were used as goads to conversion by orthodox prelates; 
most secular agents were silent as to the meaning of the figures. The 
author regards this as an indication of the degree of intellectual freedom 
we have attained, and hopes by this republication to dispel the clouds of 
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ignorance hovering over us. The bulk of the book, however, is given over 
to an interpretation of these statistics, for which only a few are qualified 
intellectually; and of these few— the figures themselves show — only a 
small portion regarding the matter as of paramount interest. 

C. F. T. 



The Non-Partisan League. By Andrew A. Bruce. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 284. Price, $3.00. 

The "Revolution of 1906" was directed against the "outside" domina- 
tion exercised over Minnesota and the Dakotas by various railroad, eleva- 
tor, insurance, and banking interests centered in the "throne-room" at St. 
Paul. Certain factors ordinarily regarded as potent, but which were not, 
according to the author, pertinent to this situation, are: tenantry, poverty, 
illiteracy, urban congestion, and industrial difficulties . Not only had there 
been a growing objection among the farmers to excessive rates and the 
manipulation of prices and grading, but there was also felt to be too little 
manufacturing and diversification of crops, whereby the fertility of the soil 
was rapidly becoming exhausted. 

A reversion from this reform movement to standpat methods brought, in 
1915, the more extreme "Non-Partisan League." Its leaders are or were 
mainly Socialists, whose guiding purpose is the acquisition of power rather 
than wealth. This is effected through a machine which operates very much 
like those of the forces with which it had to contend. Most of the result- 
ing legislation is regarded by the author as "unobjectionable," although the 
details he gives would warrant a more positive description. The movement 
is shown to be essentially agrarian, and cannot therefore maintain for long 
its attempted liaison with industrial labor. 

The book is severely and adversely critical of the "N-P-L," the author 
presenting his case as an advocate rather than as a judge, though his opin- 
ion is that "there has been too much calling of names"; "the question is 
purely a business question. It is one of expediency rather than of law or 
right." Evidently an unfair situation called forth an extreme mode of 
treatment. Out of it all has come a respect for and appreciation of the 
farmer's co-operative movement as an effective and desirable means of cor- 
recting many flagrant abuses. 

C. F. T. 



Readings in Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics. By Horatio Hackett 
Newman. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. 
xviii, 523. Price, $3.75, postage extra. 

The book consists largely of excerpts, some long and some short, from 
both the older classical evolutionary writers and the modern writers. Pro- 
fessor Newman has himself written many introductory statements, con- 
necting passages, criticisms and summaries, in order to make a unified 
presentation. Of particular interest to ethical students are Part IV, 
Genetics, in which the most recent facts and theories of Mendelian doc- 
trine are critically presented, and Part V, Eugenics, in which the bearing 
of present knowledge upon social problems is considered. The book has 
brought together into a single volume authoritative discussions which 
would otherwise have to be sought for through many publications. 

J. H. T. 
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The Teend of the Race. A Study of Pbesent Tendencies in the 
Biological Development of Civilized Mankind. By Samuel J. 
Holmes, Ph.D. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 396. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

The present volume is the outgrowth of a course of lectures on Eugenics 
which has been given for several years in the University of Calif ornia. Its 
aim is to present an account of the various forces which are at present 
modifying the inherited qualities of civilized mankind. Some of the leading 
topics are: Heredity in relation to mental defects, disease, crime, mental 
ability; the birth rate, selective influence of war, sexual selection, alleged 
influence of order of birth and age of parents upon offspring, racial influence 
of industrial development. The treatment is critical and carefully selected 
bibliographies at the close of each chapter enable the reader to look further. 
A valuable book. 

J. H. T. 

Prostitution in the United States. Volume 1 — Prior to the En- 
trance of the United States into the World War. By Howard 
B. Woolston, Ph.D. New York: Century Co., 1921. Pp. xiii, 360. 
Price, $2.50. 

This is the first volume of two, published under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene, which together will cover the subject from the 
earliest times in the American colonies to the present. The second volume 
will be published later. The historical chapter is very brief. The larger 
part of the book describes the chief aspects of prostitution: the prostitute 
herself, the segregated district, resorts, venereal disease, courts, reformatory 
agencies, constructive social forces. It does not present much that is new 
to those who are familiar with Kneeland's volume on New York and 
the Report of the Vice Commission of Chicago, except in the way of more 
recent data and a broader area of observation, but it is useful in this re- 
spect. The second volume ought to be still more significant. 

The Administration of the Aid-To-Mothers Law in Illinois. By 
Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Legal Series No. 7. Chil- 
dren's Bureau Publication No. 82, U. S. Department of Labor. Wash- 
ington: Government Office, 1921. Pp. 176. 

The chief conclusion drawn by the authors from their careful study of the 
working of the Aid-To-Mothers Law is that all social legislation that is left 
to 102 different local authorities without any supervision and without any 
help from the state must fail. The Mothers' Pension Law can only be 
administered by good social workers. Many rural counties can neither 
secure these nor pay them. State aid is the only solution for the poorer 
and more backward counties. 

New Homes for Old. By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. New York and 
London: Harper & Bros., 1921. Pp. xii, 356. Price, $2.50 net. 

This volume is one of the series of Americanization Studies under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation. The introduction states that for 
the final drafting of a considerable portion of the study the members of the 
editorial staff organized by the Corporation are responsible. The investi- 
gation follows the immigrants into their homes and studies their family re- 
lationships, their housekeeping, their problems of saving andspending and of 
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care of children, and gives an account of the immigrant organisations and of 
the various agencies which have been organised or developed to enable the 
immigrant to adjust himself to American life. An appendix gives typical 
menus in immigrant families. The book is valuable not only for its in- 
formation, but for its interpretation of practices and attitudes which are 
often little understood. 

Introduction to the Science of Sociology. Robert E. Park and 
Ernest W. Burgess. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1921. 
Pp. xxi, 1040. Price, $4.50, postage extra. 

Chiefly a volume of selections which, however, are grouped and accom- 
panied by introductions, summaries, and statements of problems, so that 
the authors regard it as a systematic treatise. Selective bibliographies are 
given at the close of each part. Some of the more important topics are: 
Human Nature, Society and the Group, Isolation, Social Contacts, In- 
teraction and Forces, Competition, Conflict, Accommodation, Control, Col- 
lective Behavior, Progress. The materials gathered from a wide range of 
sources and representing varying and often contrary or divergent points of 
view, and the Topics and Questions supplied with each chapter afford the 
basis for stimulating class discussion. 

Women Professional Workers. By Elizabeth Kemper Adams, Ph.D. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. Pp. xiv, 467. 

This book marks the rapid progress in the extension of the professional 
fields open to women. It is designed for young women trying to select 
their occupations, for those who advise them, and for those who are inter- 
ested broadly in social conditions. Of especial interest to those concerned 
with the newer occupations of public service are chapters on Community, 
Civic, and Social Services; but the whole book is of great value, and is likely 
to prove a best seller among college women. 

A Political History of Modern Europe from the Reformation to 
the Present Day. By Ferdinand Schevill, Ph.D. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. xiv, 663. 

This is a new edition of a standard work, with additional chapters bring- 
ing the record of events down through the Great War, and the subsequent 
peace. 

The New World. Problems in Political Geography. By Isaiah 
Bowman, Ph.D. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. 
Pp. vii, 632. 

This book by the Director of the American Geographical Society, illus- 
trated with numerous maps and engravings, is designed to afford some of 
the necessary information for an understanding of the new world that has 
come about, or at least has come into the ken of Americans, since the war. 
It opens up what is largely an unknown world to those whose only knowl- 
edge of geography has been derived from the older sources or from the fugi- 
tive publications of the war, and, is an example of the new type of studies 
which America must make if it is to face intelligently its responsibilities. 
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